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REPORT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  the  Contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  great  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  the  Legislature,  and  to  the  Contributors, 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Institution,  for  the 
year  which  has  just  closed.  During  that  period  the  pu- 
pils have  enjoyed  their  usual  health.  The  prevailing 
diseases  were  measles  and  influenza ; the  scarlet  fever 
made  its  appearance,  but  the  number  of  cases  was  small, 
one  terminated  fatally  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. — 
The  deceased,  James  Thompson,  was  from  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  aged  13  years. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  of  the  pupils, 
and  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  that  they  are,  on  their  ad- 
mission, free  from  cutaneous  or  infectious  diseases. — 
They  have  opportunity,  when  the  weather  will  permit, 
for  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  they  are  provided 
with  an  excellent  and  nutritious  diet,  and  raiment  suita- 
ble for  the  different  seasons.  Frequent  intellectual  en- 
tertainment is  afforded  them  in  the  Lecture  Room,  and 
they  occasionally  visit,  accompanied  by  some  officer  of 
the  Institution,  places  of  science  or  of  art. 
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They  are  divided  into  ten  classes,  of  about  eighteen 
each.  Each  class  is  instructed  by  a competent  teacher, 
and  all  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  our  excel- 
lent Principal.  Most  of  the  boys  are  also  taught  tailoring 
and  shoemaking,  and  the  girls  are  instructed  in  the  usual 
branches  of  housewifery.  While  our  efforts  are  unre- 
mittingly employed  to  develope  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  of  the  scholars,  equal  solicitude  is  bestowed  in 
cultivating  the  best  feelings  of  their  hearts,  and  in  en- 
deavoring to  convince  them  that  the  path  of  duty  is  the 
true  road  to  happiness. 

Religious  instruction  is  imparted  to  them  by  the  Prin- 
cipal or  one  of  his  assistants. 

On  the  first  of  January  last  our  family  consisted  of 
ninety-three  boys  and  eighty  girls,  making  a total  of  173 
pupils  ; during  the  year  fourteen  boys  and  twelve  girls 
(total  26)  have  been  admitted,  and  ten  boys  and  fifteen 
girls  (total  25)  have  left.  There  remained  on  the  31st 
ultimo  ninety-seven  boys  and  seventy-seven  girls  (total 
174.) 


Of  (Ids  Number, 


126  are  supported 
15 
7 
3 

23  “ 


by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

“ “ Maryland, 

“ “ New  Jersey, 

“ “ Delaware, 

“ Institution  or  their  friends. 


174 
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Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  f rom  the 
following  Counties,  viz: 


Adams,  . . . 

. . 1 

Lehigh,  . . 

. 3 

Allegheny,  . . 

. . 9 

Luzerne, 

o 

• O 

Beaver,  . . 

. . 1 

Lycoming,  . 

. 1 

Berks,  . . . 

. . 5 

APKean, 

. 1 

Blair,  . . . 

2 

Alercer,  . . 

. 1 

Bradford, 

O 

. . O 

Mifflin, 

. 1 

Bucks,  . . . 

. . l 

Montgomery,  . 

. 1 

Butler,  . . . 

. . 1 

Alontour, 

. 1 

Carbon,  . . . 

. . 3 

Northampton, 

2 

Chester,  . . . 

. . 3 

Northumberland,  . 

. 5 

Clarion,  . . . 

. . 1 

Philadelphia, 

. 21 

Columbia,  . 

. . 1 

Perry,  .... 

. 3 

Cumberland, 

. . 7 

Schuylkill,  . . . 

. 2 

Dauphin, 

. . 4 

Sullivan, 

v 2 

Delaware,  . . 

. . 1 

Susquehanna,  . 

. 2 

Erie,  . . . 

2 

Somerset,  . . 

. 1 

Fayette,  . . 

o 

. . 0 

Tioga,  .... 

. 1 

Franklin,  . . 

. . 4 

AVarren, 

. 1 

Greene, 

. . 1 

AVayne, 

. 1 

Huntingdon, 

. . 1 

AYestmoreland, 

. 1 

Lancaster, 

7 

AYyoming, 

. 1 

Lebanon, 

3 

York,  .... 

rr 

i 

126 
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Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  are  from  the 
following  Counties,  viz  : 


Allegheny, 

. 1 

Prince  George,  . . 1 

Baltimore, 

. 7 

Queen  Anne,  . . 1 

Carroll, 

. 1 

Somerset,  . . 1 

Frederick, 

. 1 

Washington,  . . 1 

Harford, 

. 1 

Total,  15 

Those  supported  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  are  from  the 
following  Counties,  viz : 

Atlantic, 

. 1 

Gloucester,  . . 1 

Burlington, 

. 2 

Ocean,  . . 1 

Camden, 

. 2 

Total,  7 

Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Delaware,  are  from  the 
following  Counties,  viz : 

Sussex,  2, 

Kent,  1, 

New  Castle,  1,  Total,  4 

Of  those  supported  by  their  friends  or  by  the  Institution, 

there  are  2 from  Maryland. 

1 from  New  Jersey. 

1 from  Virginia, 

1 from  North  Carolina. 

1 from  South  Carolina. 

1 from  Alabama. 

16  from  Pennsylvania. 


Total, 


23 
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Of  the  twenty-six  pupils  admitted  in  1857, 

11  were  born  deaf.  The  remainder  lost  their  hearing 
from  different  causes  and  at  various  ages. 

1 by  scarlet  fever,  at  the  age  of  3 years. 

1 by  scarlet  fever,  at  the  age  of  5 years  and  8 months. 

1 by  scarlet  fever,  at  the  age  of  3 years. 

1 by  scarlet  fever,  at  the  age  of  7 years. 

1 by  whooping  cough,  at  the  age  of  2 years. 

1 by  sickness,  at  the  age  of  2 years. 

1 by  sickness,  at  the  age  of  9 months. 

1 by  fever,  at  the  age  of  2 years. 

1 by  cutting  teeth,  at  the  age  of  2 years. 

1 by  inflammation  of  the  brain,  at  6 years. 

1 by  typhoid  fever,  at  the  age  of  4 years. 

1 by  cold  in  the  head,  at  the  age  of  2 years. 

1 cause  unknown,  at  the  age  of  2 years. 

1 cause  unknown,  at  the  age  of  2 years. 

1 cause  unknown,  in  infancy. 

26 

Mr.  Lewellyn  Pratt,  who  some  time  since  resigned 
his  situation  as  an  assistant  teacher, .has  been  re-en- 
gaged, and  our  corps  of  teachers  is  complete.  All  the 
officers  of  the  Institution  discharge  their  duties  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  are  exhibited  by  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer,  hereunto  annexed. 

The  renovation  of  the  bathing  establishments  for  both 
the  male  and  female  departments,  became  necessary, 
and,  with  a sewer  for  proper  drainage,  has  occasioned 
an  outlay  of  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
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These  establishments,  so  necessary  for  health  as  well 
as  comfort,  are  now  fully  adequate  to  all  the  wants 
of  the  inmates,  and  they  are  required  to  make  their  ab- 
lutions regularly.  The  roofs  also  required  very  large 
repairs. 

Since  our  last  report  a valued  friend  and  colleague, 
Dr.  Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  has  been  taken  from  time  to 
eternity.  Long  associated  with  him,  we  feel  the  loss 
that  we  and  the  Institution  have  sustained  by  his  death. 

Asking  for  the  Institution  the  continued  patronage  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  liberal  aid  from  the  commu- 
nity, the  Directors  now  surrender  up  their  trust,  with 
the  earnest  prayer  that  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
may  rest  upon  it,  and  that  in  each  succeeding  year  its 
benefits  may  be  more  widely  diffused  and  more  highly 
appreciated. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

PHILIP  P.  MAYER, 
President. 

(Attested,) 

James  J.  Barclay,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia , January  1st,  1858. 


For  Receipts  and  Payments  erom  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1857. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  account  with  John  Bacon,  Treasurer. 
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Examined  and  found  correct,  Philadelphia,  January  25,  1858. 

WM.  WELSH,  > E.  E.  Philadelphia,  January  1,1858. 

GEO.  W.  PIDDLE,  / JOHN  BACON,  Treasurer. 


APPENDIX. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age,  or  over  twenty. 

The  annual  charge  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  For 
which  sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery,  and  medical  attendance  ; or  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  per  annum,  in  case  the  clothing  is  furnished  by  the 
parents  or  friends  of  the  pupil. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 
This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 

The  most  advantageous  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils  is  the 
first  of  October  in  each  year,  and  punctuality  in  this  particular 
is  important,  as  new  classes  are  formed  at  this  period. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
months. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren for  vacation  before  it  commences,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ; and 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished, from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter,  or  otherwise,  a paper  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers  will  be  forwarded.  After 
the  paper  has  been  fdled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Institu- 
tion. The  applicant  will  soon  after  be  informed  of  the  result  of 
the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  Fund  is  limited  ; new 
pupils  can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term 
allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  “ accompanied  by  a certificate  of  any 
two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a magistrate,  to  the 
age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in  whose  be- 
half the  application  is  made.”  The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Maryland  must  be 
made  to  the  Levy  Courts,  or  Commissioners  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, or  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  The  term 
allowed  is  seven  years. 


QUESTIONS. 

Deaf  mutes  to  be  supported  by  their  friends,  also  those  sup- 
ported by  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
should  be  accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ? (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ? (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ? 
(mention  the  county  and  nearest  post  office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or  is 
it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on  the 
father’s  or  mother’s  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small  pox,  or  been  vaccinated? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or  dis- 
ease ? If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
riage ? 


% 
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HISTORY,  &c. 

To  answer  inquiries  frequently  made,  the  following  statistical 
particulars  respecting  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Institution 
are  submitted : 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  organized,  and  held  its  first  meeting  in 
April,  1820.  President,  the  Right  Rev.  William  White,  D.  D. 

In  November  following,  a house  was  rented  in  Market  street, 
above  Broad,  and  eighteen  pupils  assembled  in  it  for  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Institution  was  supported  by  donations,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  annual  subscribers  and  of  life-members. 

An  Act  of  Incorporation  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  February,  1821.  By  this  Act,  the  Common- 
wealth allowed  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a piece,  per  annum 
for  the  education  and  support  of  indigent  pupils  of  the  State. 
The  number  was  not  to  exceed  fifty,  and  the  term  of  each  not  to 
extend  beyond  three  years.  The  number  has  since  been  in- 
creased, and  the  term  extended  by  several  successive  enact- 
ments. The  number  under  the  present  appropriation  being  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  the  term  allowed,  six  years. 

In  September,  1821,  the  Institution  was  removed  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Market  and  Eleventh  streets. 

In  June,  1824,  a site  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Pine  streets,  and  preparations  made  for  erecting  a large 
building. 

It  was  completed,  and  the  Institution  removed  to  it  in  Novem- 
ber, 1825. 

In  1828,  an  additional  lot  in  the  rear  was  procured,  and  a 
school  house  erected  on  it. 
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In  1839,  the  buildings  were  extended,  and  a story  added  to 
the  school  house.  The  whole  establishment  was  then  capable  of 
accommodating  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

In  the  autumn  of  1854,  two  additional  wings  were  erected ; 
the  one  running  north,  the  other  south,  fifty  by  twenty-four 
feet  each,  on  a line  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  building,  and 
receding  from  it  about  twenty  feet. 

The  number  that  can  now  be  accomodated  is  two  hundred. 

A chaste  and  simple  front  of  cut  stone,  with  portico  and  pil- 
lars of  the  Tuscan  order,  together  with  two  wings,  present  an 
extent  of  two  hundred  feet  on  Broad  street.  The  buildings, 
including  the  school  house,  run  bach  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet,  and  enclose  an  open  space  laid  out  as  a flower  garden. 

There  are  two  spacious  yards — one  for  the  girls  and  one  for 
the  boys — shaded  by  trees,  and  furnishing  ample  space  for  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air. 

The  school  building  contains  ten  school  rooms ; each  one  pro- 
vided with  appropriate  furniture,  as  slates,  tables,  closets,  &c., 
when  needed.  From  twelve  to  twenty  pupils  usually  constitute 
a class. 

At  present  there  are  ten  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  an 
instructor. 

Three  of  the  teachers  are  mutes.  These  classes  are  formed 
in  October ; and  it  is  important  that  all  new  pupils  should  be 
here  at  that  time,  that  the  classes  may  be  properly  arranged. 

Contiguous  to  the  school  rooms  is  a cabinet  of  apparatus, 
models,  specimens,  &c.,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  presenting  clear 
ideas  on  the  various  subjects  admitting  of  occular  illustration. 

The  centre  building  contains  a lecture  room,  capable  of  seat- 
ing two  hundred  persons.  It  has  also  facilities  for  making 
experiments,  and  presenting  diagrams,  maps,  sketches,  &c.  In 
this  room  the  pupils  are  assembled  twice  every  day,  sometimes 
in  the  evenings  for  lectures,  and  on  the  sabbath  for  religious 
instruction. 
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There  are  separate  refectories  for  the  male  and  female  pupils. 
In  the  upper  stories  are  the  infirmaries  and  dormitories. 

The  wings  contain  the  principal  sleeping  rooms,  the  sitting 
rooms,  the  shops,  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  laundry,  cellars,  &c. 

The  bath  houses,  washing  rooms,  and  other  conveniences, 
are  accessible  at  all  times  without  exposure  to  the  weather. 

The  workshops  give  employment  to  the  boys  two  or  three 
hours  daily. 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  dress-making,  and  are 
employed  in  housewifery.  Habits  of  industry  are  thus  forming, 
and  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  the  duties  and  practical  business 
of  life.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  apportioned  to  study,  work, 
exercise,  and  amusement. 

The  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  Schuylkill  water. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Institution,  there  have  been  ex- 
pended for  the  grounds,  buildings,  appurtenances,  &c.,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, the  Instructor,  the  Matron,  or  the  Steward.  The  indis- 
posed have  the  prompt  and  devoted  services  of  the  attentive  and 
skillful  Physician,  and,  in  critical  cases,  the  valuable  advice  oi 
the  distinguished  consulting  Physicians  of  the  Institution. 
Thus,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  the  improvement,  comfort,  and 
happiness  of  the  pupils  are  assiduously  promoted. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Some  persons  have  desired  to  know  something  of  the  mode  o 
instructing  deaf  mutes.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  convey  *i 
clear  idea  of  it  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  signs. 

It  is  by  means  of  signs  that  the  process  of  teaching  the  dea 
and  dumb  is  principally  conducted.  When  we  look  at  the  Chi | 
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nese  characters  on  a tea-box,  -we  can  see  no  meaning  in  them, 
and  might  so  look  forever,  without  becoming  any  wiser.  So  also 
with  the  mute.  Our  written  or  printed  words  are  as  inexplica- 
ble to  him  as  the  Chinese  characters  are  to  us,  and  inspection 
alone  could  never  afford  any  clue  to  their  meaning.  An  inter- 
preter or  a book  could  speedily  convey  to  us  the  meaning  of  the 
characters  through  the  medium  of  our  language,  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar  from  early  infancy.  But  the  deaf  mute  has 
no  language.  To  enable  him,  therefore,  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
our  words,  he  must  acquire  a language,  through  which  he  can  get 
that  meaning.  Every  mute  of  tolerable  capacity  makes  use  of 
motions  to  indicate  assent  or  denial,  approbation  or  repug- 
nance, as  well  as  some  common  objects  and  familiar  actions.  On 
these  motions,  limited  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  we  graft  by 
degrees  a system  of  signs,  which  enables  us  finally  to  communi- 
cate considerable  knowledge  on  many  subjects,  and  /to  develope 
and  call  into  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  These  signs 
convey  thought,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  words,  but  they 
enable  us  to  define  words,  explain  their  relations  to  other  words, 
give  their  arrangement  in  sentences,  and  the  different  meanings 
which  are  attached  to  them.  This  language  of  signs  can  only  be 
acquired  from  the  living  teacher.  Incomprehensible  as  it  may 
seem  to  a speaking  person,  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  that 
thought,  howrever  abstruse  or  refined,  may  be  conveyed  by  varied 
motions  of  the  arms,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  a system  of  these 
motions  is  the  grand  means  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  being  premised,  a class  of  from  ten  to  twenty  mutes  is 
furnished  with  large  slates  on  which  to  write  with  chalk,  crayon 
or  pencil.  The  instructor  presents  an  object  or  a picture  of  one, 
or  makes  a sign  for  it.  He  then  teaches  them  to  write  the  name, 
presenting  each  letter  by  the  manual  alphabet.  When  they  can 
all  write,  it  is  erased  and  rewritten  a number  of  times,  till  it  is 
impressed  upon  the  memory.  Some  information  may  be  com- 
municated respecting  the  object. 

Questions  may  be  asked  to  induce  the  pupil  to  think.  In  this 
way  a number  of  nouns  are  taught,  so  that  when  a concise  sign 
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is  made  for  one  of  tliem,  it  will  be  readily  written.  In  the  same 
way  words  expressive  of  the  qualities  and  properties  of  bodies 
may  be  taught.  When  such  words  are  presented  with  appropriate 
nouns,  the  pupils  write  them  in  connection.  They  are  then 
required  to  give  examples  of  similar  combinations  from  their  own 
resources.  This  is  the  first  step  at  composition. 

Another  step  will  be  to  make  signs  for  actions,  and  teaching 
their  names.  Then  the  use  of  these  words  in  combination  with 
the  words  already  familiar,  as  “a  boy  sees  a horse” — “a  boy 
sees  a strong  horse.”  Again,  some  of  the  words  expressive  of 
the  relations  of  objects,  may  be  taught,  as  “ a lady  sits  on  a 
chair  ” — “ a bird  flies  into  a cage.”  Other  words  and  other  ideas 
are  presented  to  them.  They  endeavor  to  express  the  ideas  in 
writing,  using  the  words  and  forms  of  arrangement  which  had 
been  taught.  These  sentences  are  corrected,  and  the  pupils  are 
required  to  give  examples  of  their  own.  These  original  efforts 
are  also  corrected.  The  connections  of  language,  the  abstract 
terms,  the  phrases  and  the  idioms  are  successively  taught.  Series 
of  sentences,  anecdotes,  narratives,  &c.,  are  written  off  and 
explained  by  signs.  These  are  copied  by  the  pupils,  and  studied 
as  evening  lessons,  and  in  school  are  written  from  memory,  or 
recited  by  signs.  There  are  other  evening  exercises,  such  as 
writing  a number  of  original  sentences  on  single  words — compo- 
sition on  particular  subjects — letters,  &c.  From  time  to  time  the 
elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography  are  taught. 
Indeed,  our  illustrations  of  words  and  principles  are  drawn  from 
the  sciences,  and  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  their  education  a great  amount  of  knowledge  is 
communicated  to  them.  The  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history,  &c.,  cannot  be  taught  systematically  till  the 
latter  part  of  their  course,  when  they  are  supposed  to  have 
acquired  a considerable  command  of  written  language. 

Moral  and  religious  subjects  have  also  a large  share  of  atten- 
tion. Much  useful  information  is  communicated  by  lectures, 
addressed  in  the  language  of  signs,  to  all  when  assembled 
together. 
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It  will  readily  be  inferred  from  these  statements,  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  his  attention  and  his 
diligence.  There  can  be  no  set  course  or  limited  periods  for 
certain  studies,  which,  when  completed,  make  an  educated 
person. 

The  longer  the  mute  is  under  instruction,  the  greater  will  be 
his  command  of  lancmao-e. 

O O 

It  will  also  be  perceived  that  much  depends  upon  the  know- 
ledge, ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  teachers  in  the  use  of  signs. 

The  language  of  signs  is  the  all-important  instrument  by 
which  the  educator  is  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  mute  pupil,  in  his 
early  and  his  later  efforts.  By  this  alone  can  he  lead  the  pupil 
to  reflect  on  his  own  mental  operations,  feelings,  motives,  emo- 
tions, and  passions,  and  thus  learn  the  thoughts,  feelings,  &c.,  of 
others,  and  to  understand  and  use  the  language  employed  to 
express  ideas  on  these  subjects.  When  this  point  is  reached,  the 
pupil  may  relinquish,  entirely  and  forever,  if  he  please,  the  use 
of  signs. 

A new  instrument  has  been  given  to  him,  by  which  he  may 
explore  the  world  of  books  and  communicate  with  his  fellow-men 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  From  this  point  self-education  may  be 
carried  on,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  life  through  written 
language. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  a large  number  of  mutes 
do  not  reach  this  point,  from  want  of  capacity,  yet  the  acquisi- 
tions even  of  such  are  probably  as  valuable,  in  proportion,  as 
those  made  by  the  more  gifted.  The  proboscis  of  the  fly  is 
doubtless  as  important  to  the  little  insect  as  the  trunk  of  the  ele- 
phant is  to  that  sagacious  and  domestic  animal. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  DEAF  MUTES  AT  HOME. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  deaf  mute,  that  his  parents  and 
friends  should  cultivate  the  language  of  signs,  and  encourage  him 
in  the  use  of  them  as  early  as  possible. 

Let  them  observe  the  child,  and  imitate  the  signs  he  makes. 
"When  he  is  pleased  with  anything,  invent  a sign  for  the  thing, 
and  repeat  that  sign  many  times  afterwards.  Distinguish  dif- 
ferent persons  by  signs,  suggested  by  a scar,  mole,  beard,  or  any 
little  peculiarity  which  the  person  may  possess. 

Imitate  the  actions  of  riding,  sewing,  eating,  mowing,  cutting, 
throwing,  sowing,  &c. 

For  ‘good,’  kiss  the  hand.  For  ‘bad,’  bring  the  hand  to  the 
lips,  turn  the  palm  down,  and  throw  it  from  you.  For  ‘glad,’ 
pat  the  heart  rapidly,  with  a cheerful  expression  of  countenance. 
For  ‘sorry,’  rub  the  clenched  hand  on  the  heart,  with  a sad  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

For  ‘black,’  draw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  along  the  eyebrow. 
For  ‘red,’  touch  the  lips  with  the  forefinger.  For  ‘love,’  cross 
the  hands  and  press  them  on  the  heart.  For  ‘hate,’  push  both 
hands,  the  palms  out,  from  the  heart,  as  if  repelling  something 
from  the  left  side.  For  ‘lie,’  move  the  forefinger  acrbss  the 
mouth  horizontally.  For  ‘ true,’  place  the  forefinger  perpendicu- 
larly across  the  lips,  and  thrust  it  forwards. 

These  are  a few  examples,  merely  as  suggestive  hints. 

The  child  can  be  taught  to  spell  on  the  fingers  at  a very  early 
age. 

Any  person  can  take  an  object,  as  a hat  ; pick  out  the  letters 
h-a-t  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  alphabet,  and  learn  to  place  the 
fingers  in  the  true  position  for  each  letter.  No  matter  how 
slowly  it  is  done.  Let  the  child  imitate  until  he  can  make  the 
letters  of  the  word  in  order,  without  assistance,  at  the  same  time 
show  the  object.  Do  this  very  often,  until  the  child  has  learned 
to  spell  the  word  when  the  hat  is  presented  to  it,  or  to  go  and 
bring  the  hat  when  the  word  is  spelled  to  it. 
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Then  take  another  object,  as  pin  : go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess until  it  is  thoroughly  learned  by  frequent  repetition  every 
1 clay.  So  with  arm,  cat,  dog,  chair,  &c.  The  following  ten  short 
words,  the  names  of  common  objects,  contain  every  letter  of  the 
i alphabet,  viz  : adz,  fan,  map,  cow,  box,  jar,  sky,  hat,  quill, 
i glove. 

After  the  power  of  spelling  the  names  of  many  common 
objects  has  been  acquired,  the  names  of  familiar  persons  may  be 
taught. 

In  a similnr  way,  the  child  may  be  taught  to  write  the  names 
of  things  on  a slate,  quite  early.  Let  him  imitate  the  form  of 
the  letters  for  one  word,  as  hat,  and  repeat  it  many  times,  until 
he  can  write  it  as  readily  as  he  can  spell  it  on  the  fingers.  Take 
another  word,  and  go  over  the  same  process.  Point  to  each 
letter,  and  require  the  child  to  make  the  sign  for  the  letter  on 
the  fingers.  By  frequent  repetition,  the  ability  to  write  the 
names  of  many  things,  and  to  form  ail  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, will  be  acquired.  It  is  best  to  make  the  child  form  the 
letters  as  round  as  possible,  and  not  to  take  off  the  pencil  until 
the  word  is  completed.  The  habit  thus  early  begun,  will  save 
a great  deal  of  time,  and  enable  the  writer  to  accomplish  more 
in  a given  time,  and  with  more  ease  than  can  possibly  be  done 
on  any  other  principle.  If  it  is  desired  to  go  further,  write  the 
name  of  the  child,  as  John  sees  a chair — John  sees  a table.  Let 
him  copy  the  sentence,  explaining  by  signs  the  word  ‘ sees,’  and 
pointing  to  the  chair,  and  also  to  the  child.  Then  let  him  write 

John  sees , and  let  him  select  another  object  to  fill  up  the 

blank ; and  finally,  let  him  cover  his  slate  with  sentences  thus 
formed.  Help  him  to  objects  out  of  the  house,  as  well  as  in. 
Encourage  him  to  write  as  many  such  sentences  as  he  can.  All 

O j J 

this  may  be  the  work  of  years,  but  the  advantage  to  the  child 
cannot  be  estimated.  A little  attention,  thus  bestowed  every 
day,  will  accomplish  all  this,  and  probably  much  more. 
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COMPOSITIONS. 

The  compositions  of  mutes  are  not  satisfactory  tests  of  the 
acquirements  of  the  pupil,  or  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  They 
are,  however,  the  best  evidence  we  can  present  in  print,  of  the 
practicability  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

rI  here  is  a very  great  difference  of  capacity  among  mutes,  as 
well  as  among  speaking  persons.  All  cannot  make  the  same 
exertions  or  reach  the  same  height  of  attainment,  but  all  have 
here  every  advantage  afforded  them  for  progressing  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  their  capacities  and  dispositions  will  allow. 

rIhe  following  compositions  were  mostly  school  exercises,  and 
are  presented  as  they  were  produced.  They  will  serve  to  gratify 
curiosity,  and  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties  mutes  encounter  in 
acquiring  language. 


FARMERS  AT  HOME. 

Some  men  mowed  the  grass.  Two  women  called  the  men. 
The  men  went  into  their  house.  They  washed  their  hands  and 
faces.  They  ate  some  pork  potatoes  and  cabbage  for  dinner. 
They  again  mowed  the  grass.  The  women  washed  the  plates 
and  knives  and  forks  &c. 

S. 

Fourteen.  Born  deaf.  Under  instruction  one  year. 


ABOUT  THE  WOLF. 

Mr.  Brown  took  his  gun.  He  went  through  the  woods.  He 
saw  a rabbit  on  a fence.  He  shot  at  the  rabbit.  The  rabbit 
ran  away.  Mr.  Brown  reload  his  gun.  He  saw  a wolf.  He 


•was  afraid  at  the  wolf.  He  ran  to  a tree.  He  climbed  up  the 
tree.  The  wolf  could  not  climb  up  the  tree.  Mr.  Brown  looked 
at  the  wolf.  He  reloaded  his  gun.  He  shot  down  the  wolf. 
It  died.  Mr.  Brown  climbed  down  the  tree.  He  carried  the 
wolf  to  his  house: 

M. 

Thirteen^  Lost  hearing  at  4 months.  One  year  under  instruction. 


AN  IMAGINARY  ADVENTURE. 

Several  years  ago  a hunter  who  lived  in  the  country  in  the 
West  hung  his  shot-bag  and  powder-horn  on  his  shoulders  by  the 
straps  and  took  his  gun  on  his  shoulder  and  went  out  to  the 
woods  and  walked  along  through  the  woods  in  search  of  some- 
thing to  shoot.  Presently  he  reached  the  river  and  looked  at 
the  water  and  saw  a canoe  lying  on  the  water.  He  said,  “ I 
can  get  into  the  canoe.”  So  he  got  into  the  canoe  and  put  his 
gun  down  on  a seat.  He  sat  on  the  seat  and  paddled  the  canoe 
across  the  water  with  a paddle,  taking  care  not  to  upset  the 
canoe.  The  canoe  moved  towards  the  land.  The  hunter  looked 
towards  the  woods  and  soon  he  saw  an  Indian  who  stood  near 
the  water  side.  The  Indian  shot  an  arrow  at  the  hunter.  The 
arrow  from  his  bow  flew  at  the  hunter,  but  missed  him.  The 
hunter  instantly  paddled  his  canoe  to  the  land,  and  got  out  of 
the  canoe,  and  took  his  gun  and  ran  to  the  woods,  and  soon  he 
met  an  Indian  and  attacked  him.  While  they  were  fighting, 
another  Indian  came  and  tied  the  hunter  by  his  hands  with  a 
flexible  branch.  The  Indians  led  the  hunter  through  the  woods 
and  proceeded  on  their  way  away.  The  hunter  was  a captive 
among  the  Indians  for  a long  time.  I do  not  know  whether  he 
ever  escaped  or  not.  I hope  he  escaped  and  returned  home. 

Z. 

Sixteen.  Born  deaf.  Under  instruction  three  years. 
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A TRUE  STORY. 

A la-ly  in  England  hired  a lad  as  her  servant,  whose  name  I 
do  not  know.  This  lady  had  a costly  ring  in  which  there  tvas  a 
diamond  established  and  which  she  kept  as  a token  of  her  rela- 
tive’s affection, — I do  not  know  what  relative  it  wras,  but  I think 
perhaps  that  it  was  her  grandmother  who  had  given  her  the 
diamond  ring.  But  one  day  the  ring  happened  to  be  broken  by 
the  tight  expanding  of  her  finger  when  she  made  up  something. 
She  was  sorry  for  it,  and  wished  to  have  it  mended  very  well. 
So  she  put  the  broken  ring  in  a case,  and  then  sent  it  to  the 
watchmaker  in  a town  about  two  miles  distant,  by  the  hand  of 
her  young  servant.  Having  passed  over  a brook,  the  lad  stopped 
and  sat  down  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge.  Ilis  curiosity  prompt, 
ing  him  to  play  with  the  ring,  he  took  it  out,  and  playing  with 
it,  he  happened  to  drop  it  down  into  the  brook.  When  he  saw 
what  had  become  of  the  ring  when  he  could  not  find  it,  he  was 
almost  distracted.  He  met  a sailor,  and  after  talking  with  him, 
the  sailor  informed  him  that  the  ship  where  he  was  employed 
would  sail  for  a great  distant  country  next  morning.  A good 
idea  came  to  his  mind,  and  he  resolved  to  become  a sailor-boy, 
for  he  had  been  thinking  of  a plan  how  to  make  his  escape  from 
the  lady;  he  feared  to  go  and  confess  to  her  what  had  become  of 
the  ring,  for  fear  she  would  be  very  angry  at  him.  So  next 
morning  the  sailor  agreed  to  go  with  the  boy  to  his  captain. 
The  sailor  asked  the  captain  to  make  the  boy  a sailor-boy.  After 
the  Captain  made  him  a sailor-boy,  he  determined  to  serve  as  an 
honest  and  just  sailor.  So  being  very  industrious  to  ask  the 
names  of  the  ropes,  and  commit  them  to  memory,  he  soon  became 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  rigging,  and  the  Captain,  having 
often  seen  that  he  did  very  well  as  he  was  ordered  to,  finally 
promoted  him  to  a post  as  a clerk.  When  the  ship  arrived  at 
the  distant  and  vast  country,  he  pushed  his  fortune  there  for 
several  years,  till  he  became  very  rich.  He  then  left  the  region 
for  England  again.  Having  arrived  at  London,  he  rode  in  a 


stage-coacli  to  the  town  where  he  had  been  while  in  his  youth. 
One  morning  a gentleman  took  a pleasant  walk  with  him  along 
to  the  small  bridge,  where  they  stopped.  The  rich  man  informed 
him  what  he  had  done  with  the  ring,  and  showing  him  the  very 
place  in  the  brook  into  which  he  had  dropped  the  diamond  ring 
by  putting  a stick  in  the  place,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he 
beheld  the  ring  hanging  on  around  the  end  of  the  stick  wdien  he 
turned  it  out.  Then  he  said  that  they  would  go  and  restore  it  to 
the  owner  (the  lady.)  Accordingly  when  the  two  gentlemen  had 
entered  the  house,  the  rich  man  informed  the  lady  of  his  past 
life,  and  then  restored  the  diamond  ring  to  her.  Besides,  he 
presented  another  elegant  and  costly  ring  to  her.  She  accepted 
the  new  costly  ring  with  great  pleasure. 

Having  nothing  to  inform  you  farther,  I bid  you  adieu. 

c. 

Fifteen.  Lost  Fearing  at  four  years.  Under  instruction  three  years, 


> THE  INDIANS. 

Many  years  ago  the  Indians  were  very  numerous  in  North 
America  before  the  British  settlers  came  here.  They  were  not 
remarkable  for  their  activity  as  hunters  and  sportsmen.  They 
were  powerful  where  they  were  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
New  World.  But  they  were  almost  wholly  ignorant.  They 
knew  nothing  about  the  true  God,  or  Jesus  Christ,  but  they 
knew  both  the  Great  Good  Spirit  and  the  Gfeat  Bad  Spirit. 
There  was  a great  number  of  wars  which  occurred  between  the 
Indians  and  the  colonists  with  great  animosity,  for  the  possession 
of  the  fertile  soil.  The  colonists  were  very  wrong  to  possess  the 
soil  because  it  belonged  to  the  Indians  rightly.  The  Indians 
committed  many  horrible  devastations.  They  wrere  very  irregu- 
lar, rough  and  rude.  Many  of  them  w'ere  almost  naked  and 
others  wore  their  clothes.  They  wTere  never  christianized  and 
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civilized,  but  they  were  still  heathen  and  ignorant.  They  were 
friends  to  each  other,  but  they  were  enemies  to  the  whites.  If 
one  of  the  whites  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Indian,  the  Indian 
always  took  revenge  upon  him  till  lie  died,  or  fortunately  killed 
him,  and  he  taught  his  red  children  to  take  revenge  upon  the 
same  white  man  also.  The  Indians  had  powerful  chieftains,  and 
some  of  them  were  ambitious  and  envious.  The  Indians  con- 
spired against  their  celebrated  chieftains.  They  were  revengeful, 
barbarous  and  cruel.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  they  were  very 
superstitious.  They  were  more  fond  of  war  than  hunting  and 
fishing.  They  were  skillful  and  cunning  as  spies.  Now  the 
Western  Indians  are  as  wild  and  savage  as  ever.  But  it  is  said 
that  certain  tribes  at  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  are  now 
christianized  and  civilized.  It  is  supposed  that  many  years  ago 
the  Indians  first  crossed  the  Behring’s  strait  on  the  ice,  or  in 
their  canoes.  This  is  a very  doubtful  fact.  It  is  evident  that 
none  of  them  tell  about  where  they  had  come  over  the  strait 
originally. 

There  are  many  incidents  and  nai’ratives  which  I cannot  tell 
you,  except  one.  A long  time  since  Shenanoah  was  a celebrated 
Oneida  chief  of  Whitesborough  in  the  state  of  New  York,  but 
there  is  now  a town  of  Utica,  so  called.  A good  man,  named 
White,  first  settled  in  Utica  and  his  promises  of  friendship  were 
exchanged  with  the  Indians.  He  also  piped  the  calumet  with 
them.  But  they  were  still  suspicious  that  the  whites  were 
deceitful. 

Once  when  Mr.  \\  hite  was  out  Shenanoah  went  with  two 
Indians  into  Mr.  White’s  house.  Mrs.  White  and  her  children 
were  much  alarmed  at  them.  Shenanoah  addressed  Mrs.  White 
saying  “We  are  come  here  to  ask  you  for  your  little  daughter, 
Jane,  that  we  may  take  her  with  us  to-night.  Mrs.  White  feared 
to  grant  her  little  girl  to  the  Indians  and  she  knew  not  what  to  • 
answer.  The  Indians  were  waiting  for  a reply.  Presently  Mr. 
Wh  ite  returned  home  and  heard  it  with  his  sufficient  presence  of 
mind,  and  suddenly  he  granted  the  little  daughter  to  the  Indians. 
His  wife  felt  surprised  and  she  resisted  in  vain.  The  Indians 
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said,  We  will  promise  to  return  with  the  little  daughter  into  the 
house  to-morrow  noon.  As  it  was  done,  Shenanoah  took  Jane  by 
the  hand  to  lead  her  through  the  woods  about  twelve  miles.  The 
mother  looked  up  at  her  little  girl  who  was  lost.  She  knew  well 
that  the  Indians  were  treacherous  and  cruel.  While  the  Indians 
were  in  their  wigwams  with  Jane,  they  made  and  dressed  her 
with  the  fine  necklace  of  shells,  dyed  feathers,  and  moccasins 
worked  beautifully  with  porcupine  quills. 

The  mother’s  anxiety  became  greater  and  she  could  not  quite 
sleep  all  night  and  she  feared  that  the  Indians  would  kill  Jane, 
or  would  not  bring  back  her  to  her  house.  Her  husband  endea- 
vored to  comfort  her  the  following  morning.  The  next  day  noon 
she  glanced  at  Shenanoah  and  his  companions  coming  with  Jane. 
Soon  she  cried  out  to  her  husband,  “There  they  are!”  When 
the  Indians  arrived  at  the  house  Shenanoah  gave  back  Jane  to 
the  mother  and  she  kissed  her  pretty  girl  very  gladly.  She  was 
delighted  with  her  visit  and  with  her  presents.  Her  mother  was 
very  glad  that  her  little  girl  was  in  safety.  The  Indians  put 
confidence  in  Mr.  White,  but  if  he  had  refused  to  let  the  pretty 
girl  go  with  them,  they  would  not  put  confidence  in  him.  Shena- 
noah was  brave,  faithful  and  vigilant. 

He  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Americans,  and  he  made  a treaty 
of  peace  with  them.  He  was  always  mild  and  friendly  to  them 
in  the  time  of  peace.  While  he  was  in  youth  he  was  frequently 
in  the  habit  of  drunkenness. 

One  night  he  was  exeeedingly  drunk  and  walked  staggering  in 
the  streets  of  Albany  and  in  the  next  morning  he  found  himself 
who  was  stripped  of  all  his  clothes. 

He  was  exhorted  by  a missionary  to  reform  like  a good  man. 
He  determined  to  become  a good  Christian,  and  he  continued  a 
Christian  for  more  than  sixty  years.  He  died  in  the  hundredth 
year  of  his  age.  I hope  that  his  soul  is  gone  to  the  Great 
Heavenly  Spirit. 

We  ought  to  follow  this  good  example. 

W. 

Twenty.  Lost  hearing  at  sixteen  months.  Under  instruction  four  and  a-half 
years. 
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THE  GOODNESS  OF  GOD. 

God’s  blessings  are  the  most  valuable  things  we  all  can  have, 
food,  clothes,  health,  &c.  Without  them  we  cannot  live  in  com- 
fort ; but  He  is  never  neglectful  to  preserve  us.  How  grateful 
should  we  feel  to  be  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  giving  us  breath, 
health  and  food  ! He  made  the  world  for  us  to  live  in  it,  but  no 
man  can  make  the  world.  He  made  the  light  and  said  let  there 
be  light  for  us  to  see  to  work,  walk  and  let  there  be  night  for  us 
to  sleep.  He  made  the  air  but  we  cannot  see  it  yet  we  can  hear 
it  and  feel  it  blow,  tie  made  clouds  and  put  the  sun  in  the  sky 
for  to  shine  upon  us  all  day  but  we  cannot  reach  it.  He  holds 
the  moon  and  stars  in  the  sky  at  night.  If  God  had  made  no 
sun,  no  moon,  and  no  stars,  we  could  not  live  well,  but  He  does 
not  forsake  us.  How  kind  he  is  ! He  puts  water  in  the  deep 
places  which  are  called  the  seas  and  he  made  the  beasts,  birds 
and  insects  and  fishes,  he  put  the  fishes  in  the  water  to  swim,  but 
he  let  the  beasts  wander  on  the  dry  land  and  the  birds  and 
insects  to  fly  about  in  the  air.  The  birds  fly  warbling  and  sing- 
ing and  singing  sweetly. 

This  world  is  beautiful  which  shows  the  flowers,  fruit-trees  and 
golden  grain  for  the  people  to  enjoy.  God  gives  life  to  all  the 
people  and  takes  care  of  all  of  them  when  they  are  troubled,  get 
sick  and  bear  the  loss  of  friends  and  property.  He  knows  that 
the  nations  of  wicked  people  worship  idols  made  of  stone  and 
wood,  but  he  is  very  merciful  to  them,  for  they  are  ignorant  of 
Christ  and  the  true  God. 

He  wants  all  of  them  to  be  saved  from  the  torments  of  hell. 
He  sends  the  Bibles  to  them  to  read  abput  God  and  become 
Christians.  lie  gives  us  troubles  to  try  us  and  make  us  patient, 
not  fretful,  because  he  wants  us  to  repent  of  our  sins  and  become 
good.  He  gives  a great  many  good  things  to  us  and  we  ought 
to  praise  our  Benefactor  and  love  him. 

KATE. 

Eighteen.  Born  deaf.  Under  instruction  five  years. 


TREES. 


The  Tree  is  nominally  a large  vegetable  rising  with  one  stem 
to  a considerable  elevation,  flourishing  spontaneously  on  the 
place  wherein  its  seed  was  primarily  set ; its  ramification  extends 
luxuriantly  in  all  directions  on  each  side  from  its  main  body. 
During  the  space  of  time  that  it  is  in  the  act  of  branching  out 
its  shoots,  its  root  rest  in  the  earth  underneath,  holding  by  means 
of  its  tendrils  on  in  all  directions  to  the  subterranean  place  in 
such  a substantial  manner  as  to  maintain  the  trunk  above,  and 
moreover  obstruct  it  from  falling  down  or  leaning  over.  Besides 
the  root  supplies  the  stems  with  the  essential  nourishment  this 
production  necessarily  relies  on  for  support.  It  derives  its 
maintenance  from  the  sap  a species  of  life-blood  that  proceeds 
up  through  its  heart  from  the  earth  at  its  foot.  It  in  most  cases 
vegetates  in  a perpendicular  way,  and  usually  augments  gradu- 
ally in  stature  in  place  of  creeping  in  a prostrate  manner.  The 
foliage  in  which  the  tree  is  wholly  involved  especially  in  the 
torrid  season,  overspreads  it  in  such  an  extensive  way  as  to 
stretch  out  a considerable  extent  of  shadow,  thus,  making  a de- 
fence against  the  oppressive  rays  of  the  “ King  of  Day,”  and 
affording  an  object  of  shelter  to  men  as  well  as  the  cattle.  When 
they  are  impetuously  impelled  by  the  hot  and  close  beams  of  the 
sun  especially  at  the  zenith  or  vertical  station  in  the  sky,  to 
relinquish  either  continuing  a monotonous,  irksome  journey,  or 
prosecuting  hard  labour  on  the  farms  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
they  now  and  then  resort  to  the  shady  place  that  they  may  re- 
ceive relief  in  a measure  from  lassitude  and  toils,  and  enjoy  a 
delightful  time  in  reposing  under  the  umbrageous  refuge.  Each 
fall  this  production  sheds  its  foliage  owing  to  the  setting  in  of 
winter,  and  in  turn  in  the  spring  it  annually  renews  its  leaves. 
Kow  the  trees  were  created  mainly  for  the  sake  of  men  on 
earth,  render  essential  service  to  man,  and  are  in  fact  a means 
of  both  human  and  animal  subsistence.  The  tree  especially  needs 
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an  outside  covering  to  protect  its  frail  contents  within,  and  for 
this  reason,  is  necessarily  invested  with  bark  a sort  of  stiff  cover- 
ing on  purpose  to  preserve  its  contents  inside  from  premature 
injury.  The  tree  on  some  occasions  exists  to  a great  age,  still 
more  frequently,  occupies  a great  deal  of  space,  and  promotes 
the  diffusion  of  its  products  to  man.  It  evinces  great  utility  for 
innumerable  purposes,  and  proves  to  be  the  most  important  sub- 
stance man  uses.  The  trees  are  literally  intended  to  furnish 
bountifully  the  substance  essential  to  our  life,  not  only  fuel  and 
fruit  but  also  materials  for  construction.  Some  variety  of  this 
species  is  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  exists  in  dis- 
tinct manners  and  verdure.  Its  distinct  verdure  and  existence 
excite  admiration  in  the  observer.  A group  of  trees,  vegetating 
altogether  interspersed  here  and  there  upon  the  ground  is  styled 
a wood  or  grove,  and  a still  larger  or  very  extensive  one,  the  forest 
through  which  it  is  refreshing  to  take  a journey  at  a time  of  the 
sultry  state  of  the  air  without.  In  the  tropical  regions  are  trees 
with  tufts  on  the  top,  and  having  no  branches  issuing  from  the 
main  body  unlike  ours.  The  tree  exists  and  produces  whatever 
it  can  afford  to  man  in  every  portion  of  the  world  agreeably  to 
its  climate  and  soil.  The  tropical  productions  continue  in  per- 
petual verdure,  and  on  all  occasions  keep  up  their  condition. 
Some  of  them  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones  are  what  is 
called  evergreens  because  they  continue  to  exist  through  winter. 
Now  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  forest  near  the  equator  on 
some  occasions  takes  lire  of  its  own  accord  by  moving  one  branch 
upon  another  effected  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  in  this  man- 
ner, a conflagration  makes  great  progress,  thus,  spreading  over 
a whole  extent  of  several  miles  around.  Some  of  the  trees  are 
of  a poisonous  constitution,  and  produce  death  in  those  that  even 
touch  them.  In  a certain  remote  clime  are  a group  of  trees 
that  emit  a venomous  oder  around  them  to  a distance  of  several 
miles  and  one  that  approaches  these,  exposes  his  life  to  this  inevi- 
table hazard  for  they  effect  so  deadly  an  influence  as  to  smother 
him.  In  fine,  in  many  respects  this  production  proves  to  be  a 
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great  source  of  profit  to  man  on  earth,  contributes  to  his  essen- 
tial comfort,  and  indeed  evinces  in  a point  of  profitableness  a 
great  deal  more  of  utility  both  to  man  and  beast  than  any  other 
substance  as  far  as  I know. 

E. 

Seventeen.  Born  deaf.  Under  instruction  a little  over  sis  years 


The  following  lines  were  written  by  a former  pupil,  (born 
deaf,)  after  an  interval  of  eight  years  from  the  time  of  his  leav- 
ing the  institution,  on  recently  revisiting,  alone,  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood’s  school.  The  spot  and  the  objects  around  him,  called 
forth  feelings  which  found  vent  in  writing  the  address  which 
follows : 

TO  MR.  . 

This  is  the  first  time  I have  written  on  so  large  a slate  as  this, 
since  my  departure  from  this  institution.  How  delightful  I feel 
in  crayon-writing,  is  past  my  ability  to  give  you  an  idea  of. 
Oh ! dear  teacher,  you  long  toiled  to  be  the  principal  means  of 
removing  the  dark  curtain  of  ignorance  off  my  mind,  and  of 
causing  the  sunlight  of  knowledge  to  dawn  upon  it.  Now  I look 
at  those  slates  around  me,  and  at  the  same  time  reflect  upon 
many  happy  associations  connected  with  my  pupilage,  with 
melancholy  pleasure.  What  an  obvious  contrast  between  my 
being  once  a school-boy,  and  now  a business  man. 

For  having  made  me  what  I am,  thousands  of  thanks  are  due 
you.  And  that  you  may  live  in  the  rich  rewards  of  the  duties 
of  a teacher,  which  you  have  faithfully  performed,  is  the  most 
earnest  prayer  from  your  former  pupil  and  friend, 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  the  Contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  Directors  have  been  sensibly 
affected  by  the  loss  they,  and  their  fellow  citizens  have 
sustained,  by  the  deaths  of  three  of  their  colleagues. 

Mr.  Samuel  R.  Wood  departed  this  life  after  a long 
and  painful  illness,  on  the  2d  day  of  February.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  energy,  and  for  his  kind  and  generous 
feelings.  At  the  foundation  of  the  Institution  he  was 
chosen  a Director,  and  continued  connected  with  it  until 
his  death,  at  which  time  he  was  a Vice-President. 

On  the  15th  day  of  April  last,  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  Events,  to  remove  from  this  world  the 
President  of  the  Institution,  the  Rev.  Philip  F.  Mayer, 
D.  D.  Dr.  Mayer  was  also  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  from  its  organization,  and  for  more  than 
eighteen  years,  the  presiding  officer.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  virtue,  his  learning  and  his  benevolence, 
and  beautifully  exemplified  the  character  of  a Christian 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Abraham  Miller  died  on  the  30th  of  June.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  had  long  been  connected  with  the 
Institution,  and  his  interest  in  it  terminated  only  with 
his  life.  As  an  evidence  of  his  regard,  he  left  to  the  In- 
stitution a legacy  of  six  thousand  dollars. 
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While  the  Directors  lament  the  deaths  of  those  long 
associated  with  them,  and  endeared  to  them  by  their 
virtues,  they  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent.  The  medical 
attendant,  Dr.  Biddle,  reports  that  “ but  few  cases  of 
serious  illness  have  occurred  during  the  past  year the 
total  amount  of  sickness  has  been  small,  and  we  have  the 
satisfaction  to  record  no  death.  We  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  to  the  fact,  that  during  the  last  three 
years  only  one  death  has  taken  place,  a case  of  malignant 
scarlet  fever.  The  number  of  our  inmates  during  this 
period,  has  been  as  follows,  viz  : 


Tor  the  year  1850, 

- 

- 

173 

“ “ 1857, 

- 

- 

174 

“ “ 1858, 

- 

- 

180 

showing  a mortality  of  less  than  one  in 
less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  centum.” 

five  hundred,  or 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the 

rolls  of  the  Institution  on  the 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

first  day  of  January  last,  was 

97 

77 

174 

Discharged  since  that  time,  - 

13 

12 

25 

Admitted,  - 

12 

17 

29 

Remaining  on  the  rolls  on  the 

1st  inst.,  ... 

95 

83 

178 

125 

19 

9 

4 

21 


Of  this  Number, 

are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

“ “ “ Maryland, 

“ “ “ New  Jersey, 

“ “ “ Delaware, 

“ by  the  Institution  or  by  their 
friends. 
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Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  from  the 


Adams, 

following  counties , viz: 

1 Lehigh, 

. 4 

Allegheny, 

. 

9 

Luzerne,  . 

. 3 

Berks, 

• 

5 

Lycoming, 

. 1 

Blair, 

. • 

2 

McKean,  . 

. 1 

Bradford,  . 

. . 

o 

O 

Mercer, 

. 1 

Bucks, 

2 

Mifflin, 

. 1 

Butler, 

. 

1 

Montgomery,  . 

. 3 

Carbon, 

• 

3 

Montour,  . 

. 1 

Chester,  . 

• • 

4 

Northampton,  . 

. 2 

Clarion,  . 

. . 

1 

Northumberland, 

. 5 

Columbia, 

. 

1 

Philadelphia,  . 

. 18 

Crawford, 

• 

1 

Perry, 

. 3 

Cumberland, 

• • 

7 

Schuylkill, 

. 3 

Dauphin,  . 

• • 

o 

O 

Sullivan,  . 

. 2 

Delaware, . 

• • 

1 

Susquehanna,  . 

. 1 

Erie, 

• • 

2 

Somerset,  . 

. 1 

Eayette,  . 

• • 

o 

O 

Tioga, 

. 1 

Franklin,  . 

. • 

5 

W arren,  . 

. 1 

Huntingdon, 

. 

1 

Wayne,  . 

. 1 

Indiana,  . 

• • 

1 

Westmoreland,  . 

. 1 

Lancaster, 

. , 

7 

Wyoming, 

. 1 

Lebanon,  . 

• • 

o 

O 

York, 

. 4 

Total,  . 


. 125 
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Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Maryland , are 

from  the 

following  counties,  viz : 

Queen  Anne, 

. 1 

Washington, 

. 1 

Kent, 

. 1 

Prince  George, 

. 1 

Somerset,  . 

. 1 

Cecil, 

. 1 

Carroll, 

. 1 

Dorchester, 

. 1 

Baltimore, 

. 7 

Frederick, 

. 1 

Harford,  . 

. 2 

Allegheny, 

. 1 

Total,  . 

. 19 

Those  supported 

by  tlie  State  of  New  Jersey,  are 

from  die 

following 

counties,  viz : 

Burlington, 

. 3 

Camden,  . 

. 2 

Gloucester, 

. 1 

Ocean, 

. 1 

Atlantic,  . 

. 2 

Total, 

. 9 

Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Delaware , are 

from  the 

following  counties,  viz : 

Kent, 

. 1 

Newcastle, 

. 2 

Sussex, 

. 1 

— 

Total, 

. 4 

Of  those  supported  by  their  friends  or  by  the  Institution , 

there  is  1 from  Maryland, 

1 from  North  Carolina, 

1 from  South  Carolina, 

18  from  Pennsylvania. 


Total,  21 
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Of  the  twenty-nine  pupils  admitted  in  1858, 

16  were  born  deaf.  The  remainder  lost  their  hearing 

O 

from  different  causes  and  at  various  ages. 

1 by  inflammation  of  the  brain,  at  15  months  old. 

1 by  cold  in  head,  in  infancy. 

1 by  scarlet  fever,  at  2 years  and  10  months  old. 

1 by  scarlet  fever,  at  5 years  “ 

1 by  scarlet  fever,  at  2 years  “ 

1 by  disease  in  the  head,  at  1 year  “ 

1 by  typhoid  fever,  at  4 years  “ 

1 by  inflammation  in  the  head,  at  3 years  “ 

1 by  measles,  at  2 years  “ 

1 by  scarlet  fever,  at  14  months  “ 

1 by  inflammation  of  the  head,  at  19  months  “ 

1 by  sickness,  at  2 years  “ 

1 by  a fall,  at  1 year  “ 

29 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  ten  classes  as  heretofore. 
No  change  has  been  made  in  the  plan  of  instruction.  In 
addition  to  the  scholastic  instruction  imparted  to  them, 
most  of  the  boys  are  taught  tailoring  or  shoemaking, 
and  the  girls,  various  household  duties.  They  also 
enjoy  full  opportunities  for  healthful  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  from  time  to  time  partake  of  instructive 
recreation,  or  innocent  amusement. 

The  truths  of  our  Holy  Faith  are  daily  imparted  to 
them  by  the  Principal,  or  one  of  his  assistants,  and  our 
efforts  are  constantly  exerted  to  train  them  for  lives  of 
usefulness,  to  afford  them  the  best  means  for  the  rational 
enjoyment  of  this  world,  and  to  prepare  them  for  that 
to  come. 
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To  the  regret  of  tlie  Board,  Mr.  Jonathan  L.  Noyes, 
who  for  upwards  of  six  years  had  been  an  assistant,  has 
resigned  his  situation,  having  received  a more  advan- 
tageous appointment  in  the  Institution  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  lie  bears  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  the  Directors 
for  his  happiness  and  success. 

The  financial  concerns  of  the  Institution  are  exhibited 
by  the  account  of  the  Treasurer,  which  accompanies 
this  Report.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  Institution,  an  expenditure  of  $1,180  46  was  neces- 
sarily incurred  for  repairs  to  the  roof. 

While  an  exact  economy  is  at  all  times  practiced,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  amount  required  to  support  so  large  an 
establishment,  must  unavoidably  be  considerable. 

It  has  hitherto  been  exclusively  sustained  by  the 
generosity  of  the  philanthropic  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
and  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  a Pennsylva- 
nia Institution,  and  that  its  blessings  are  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  Commonwealth — may  we  not  ask 
that  all  her  citizens  should  contribute  to  sustain  this 
noble  charity.  It  is  in  such  an  asylum  only  that  the 
deaf  mute  can  be  instructed.  Created  but  a little  lower 
than  the  angels,  without  education  he  is  scarcely  ele- 
vated above  the  brute,  for  all  is  dark  within,  the  clouds 
of  ignorance  obscure  his  reason,  the  light  of  science  has 
never  dawned  on  his  benighted  mind,  this  wTorld  to 
him,  is  desolate,  and  he  has  no  hope  of  that  to  come. 
But  when  Education  has  shed  her  genial  rays  on  his 
mind,  and  his  soul  has  been  illuminated  by  the  precious 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  has  learned  to  trust  in  his 
Redeemer’s  love,  he  feels  himself  a man  ; cheerfully  and 
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intelligently  performs  his  duties,  and  while  he  partici- 
pates in  the  concerns  of  this  transitory  life,  he  par- 
takes of  its  enjoyments,  and  when  cares  and  sorrows 
press  upon  him,  he  draws  consolation  from  the  comfort- 
ing promises  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  learns  to  look 
forward  with  a Christian’s  hope  that  after  this  painful 
life  has  ended,  he,  through  the  merit  of  his  Saviour,  may 
enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

In  a communication  from  a distinguished  citizen, 
he  says,  that  at  the  request  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Peters,  a former  pupil,  and 
as  his  uncle  and  executor,  he  presented  the  Institution 
with  one  thousand  dollars,  and  most  touchingly  and 
impressively  adds,  “ This  donation  is  intended  as  a 
testimonial  of  gratitude  for  the  care,  instruction  and 
education,  received  by  their  late  mute  relative  at  the 
Institution  under  your  charge,  giving  him,  under  his 
affliction,  not  only  the  enjoyment  of  much  comfort 
and  happiness  in  the  present  world,  but  leading  him 
also  to  that  higher  knowledge  of  the  blessed  truths 
and  faith  of  our  holy  religion,  which,  as  exemplified  in 
his  pure  and  submissive  life,  has  assured  us  all,  of  his 
acceptance  in  that  other  world,  where  the  deaf  shall 
hear,  and  the  dumb  shall  speak  the  praises  of  their  Re- 
deemer forever.” 

Does  not  such  a case  show  most  strongly  the  vast 
importance  of  education,  and  appeal  to  the  best  feelings 
of  the  heart  ? 

“ Shall  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high, 

Shall  we,  to  men  benighted, 

The  lamp  of  life  deny.” 
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Shall  not  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  reach  those  on 
whom  the  hand  of  misfortune  presses  so  heavily  ? Will 
not  those  who  are  richly  blessed  by  a Bountiful  Creator, 
out  of  their  abundance,  contribute  to  extend  the  bless- 
ings of  our  Institution  ? Will  not  the  wealthy  sons  and 
daughters  of  Pennsylvania,  not  willingly  alone,  but 
gladly,  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  happiness  to  these  afflicted 
children  ? Twenty-nine  are  now  anxiously  seeking  ad- 
mission into  our  school.  Provide  then,  the  means  of 
throwing  our  doors  widely  and  freely  open.  Three 
thousand  dollars  will  be  sufficient  to  endow  a scholar- 
ship. Such  a scholarship  would  be,  indeed,  a noble  and 
a lasting  monument  of  disinterested  and  judicious  libe- 
rality in  the  generous  founder.  Could  not  sufficient 
funds  be  obtained  in  every  county  in  the  State  to  found 
one  or  more  scholarships  ? It  is  a well  known  fact  that 
in  large  and  populous  cities  the  number  of  deaf  mutes 
is  larger  than  in  rural  districts.  An  act  of  our  Legisla- 
ture requires  that  admissions  should  be  made  in  propor- 
tion to  the  representation  in  the  General  Assembly. 

May  not  the  Directors  hope  that  when  the  wants  of 
the  Institution  are  known,  ample  means  will  be  pro- 
vided to  secure  not  only  the  admission  of  the  present 
applicants,  but  that  a suitable  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  future. 

The  Board  take  pleasure  in  expressing  their  appro- 
bation of  the  management  and  services  of  the  excellent 
Principal,  who  continues  to  be  ably  supported  by  his 
assistants  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Institution. 

The  Directors  again  cordially  invite  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  visit  the  Institution  whenever  they 
are  in  the  city,  and  there  witness  how  much  can  be  done 
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to  instruct  and  benefit  the  deaf  mute,  to  render  him 
intelligent,  useful  and  happy. 

May  he  who  caused  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to 
speak,  bless  and  prosper  the  Institution,  and  crown  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  laboring  to  promote  its  success ; 
and  may  the  pupils  of  this  school  be  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN  BACIIE, 

President. 


Attested : 

James  J.  Barclay, 

Secretary. 


Philadelphia,  January  5,  1859. 


For  Receipts  and  Payments  from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1858. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb , in  account  with  John  Bacon,  Treasurer.  Cr. 
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APPENDIX. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age,  or  over  twenty. 

The  annual  charge  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  For 
which  sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery,  and  medical  attendance ; or,  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  per  annum,  in  case  the  clothing  is  furnished  by  the 
parents  or  friends  of  the  pupil. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 
This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 

The  most  advantageous  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils  is 
the  first  of  October  in  each  year,  and  punctuality  in  this  parti- 
cular is  important,  as  new  classes  are  formed  at  this  period. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
months. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren for  vacation  before  it  commences,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years  ; and, 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished, from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural 
intellect  of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional 
malady  that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter,  or  otherwise,  a paper  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers  will  be  forwarded.  After 
the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Institu- 
tion. The  applicant  will  soon  after,  be  informed  of  the  result 
of  the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  Fund  is  limited  ; new 
pupils  can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term 
allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  “ accompanied  by  a certificate  of  any 
two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a magistrate,  to  the 
age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in  whose  be- 
half the  application  is  made.  The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Maryland  must  he 
made  to  the  Levy  Courts,  or  Commissioners  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, or  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  The  term 
allowed  is  seven  years. 


QUESTIONS. 

Deaf  mutes  to  he  supported  by  their  friends,  also  those  sup- 
ported by  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
should  be  accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ? (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ? (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ? 
(mention  the  county  and  nearest  post  office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or  rs 
it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on  the 
father’s  or  mother’s  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small  pox,  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  l 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  cr  dis- 
ease ? If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before 
riage  ? 

9 


mar- 
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HISTORY,  &c. 

To  answer  inquiries  frequently  made,  the  following  statistical 
particulars  respecting  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Institution 
are  submitted : 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  organized,  and  held  its  first  meeting  in 
April,  1820.  President,  the  Right  Rev.  William  White,  D.  D. 

In  November  following,  a house  was  rented  in  Market  street, 
above  Broad,  and  eighteen  pupils  assembled  in  it  for  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Institution  was  supported  by  donations,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  annual  subscribers  and  of  life-members. 

An  Act  of  Incorporation  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  February,  1821.  By  this  Act,  the  Common- 
wealth allowed  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a piece,  per  annum, 
for  the  education  and  support  of  indigent  pupils  of  the  State. 
The  number  was  not  to  exceed  fifty,  and  the  term  of  each  not  to 
extend  beyond  three  years.  The  number  has  since  been  in- 
creased, and  the  term  extended  by  several  successive  enact- 
ments. The  number  under  the  present  appropriation  being  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  the  term  allowed,  six  jears. 

In  September,  1821,  the  Institution  was  removed  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Market  and  Eleventh  streets. 

In  June,  1824,  a site  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Pine  streets,  and  preparations  made  for  erecting  a large 
building. 

It  was  completed,  and  the  Institution  removed  to  it  in  Novem- 
ber, 1825. 

In  1828,  an  additional  lot  in  the  rear  was  procured,  and  a 
school  house  erected  on  it. 
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In  1839,  the  buildings  were  extended,  and  a story  added  to 
the  school  house.  The  whole  establishment  was  then  capable  of 
accommodating  one  huudred  and  fifty  pupils. 

In  the  autumn  of  1854,  two  additional  wings  were  erected ; 
the  one  running  north,  the  other  south,  fifty  by  twenty-four 
feet  each,  on  a line  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  building,  and 
receding  from  it  about  twenty  feet. 

The  number  that  can  now  be  accommodated  is  two  hundred. 

A chaste  and  simple  front  of  cut  stone,  with  portico  and  pil- 
lars of  the  Tuscan  order,  together  with  two  wings,  present  an 
extent  of  two  hundred  feet  on  Broad  street.  The  buildings, 
including  the  school  house,  run  back  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet,  and  enclose  an  open  space  laid  out  as  a flower  garden. 

There  are  two  spacious  yards — one  for  the  girls  and  one  for 
the  boys — shaded  by  trees,  and  furnishing  ample  space  for  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air. 

The  school  building  contains  ten  school  rooms ; each  one  pro- 
vided with  appropriate  furniture,  as  slates,  tables,  closets  &c., 
when  needed.  From  twelve  to  twenty  pupils  usually  constitute 
a class. 

At  present  there  are  ten  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  an 
instructor. 

Three  of  the  teachers  are  mutes.  These  classes  are  formed 
in  October ; and  it  is  important  that  all  new  pupils  should  be 
here  at  that  time,  that  the  classes  may  be  properly  arranged. 

Contiguous  to  the  school  rooms  is  a cabinet  of  apparatus, 
models,  specimens,  &c.,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  presenting  clear 
ideas  on  the  various  subjects  admitting  of  ocular  illustration. 

The  centre  building  contains  a lecture  room,  capable  of  seat- 
ing two  hundred  persons.  It  has  also  facilities  for  making 
experiments,  and  presenting  diagrams,  maps,  sketches,  &c.  In 
this  room  the  pupils  are  assembled  twice  every  day,  sometimes 
in  the  evenings  for  lectures,  and  on  the  sabbath  for  religious 
instruction. 
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There  are  separate  refectories  for  the  male  and  female  pupils. 
In  the  upper  stories  are  the  infirmaries  and  dormitories. 

The  wings  contain  the  principal  sleeping  rooms,  the  sitting 
rooms,  the  shops,  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  laundry,  cellars,  &c. 

The  bath  houses,  washing  rooms,  and  other  conveniences, 
are  accessible  at  all  times  without  exposure  to  the  weather. 

The  workshops  give  employment  to  the  boys  two  or  three 
hours  daily. 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  dress-making,  and  are 
employed  in  housewifery.  Habits  of  industry  are  thus  forming, 
and  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  the*  duties  and  practical  business 
of  life.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  apportioned  to  study,  work, 
exercise,  and  amusement. 

The  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  Schuylkill  water. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Institution,  there  have  been  ex- 
pended for  the  grounds,  buildings,  appurtenances,  &c.,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, the  Instructors,  the  Matrons,  or  the  Steward.  The  indis- 
posed have  the  prompt  and  devoted  services  of  the  attentive  and 
skillful  Physician,  and  in  critical  cases,  the  valuable  advice  of 
the  distinguished  consulting  Physicians  of  the  Institution. 
Thus,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  the  improvement,  comfort,  and 
happiness  of  the  pupils  are  assiduously  promoted. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Some  persons  have  desired  to  know  something  of  the  mode  of 
instructing  deaf  mutes.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  it  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  signs. 

It  is  by  means  of  signs  that  the  process  of  teaching  the  deaf  < 
and  dumb  is  principally  conducted.  When  we  look  at  the  Chi- 
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nese  characters  on  a tea-box,  we  can  see  no  meaning  in  them, 
and  might  so  look  forever,  without  becoming  any  wiser.  So  also 
with  the  mute.  Our  written  or  printed  words  are  as  inexplica- 
ble to  him  as  the  Chinese  characters  are  to  us,  and  inspection 
alone  could  never  afford  any  clue  to  their  meaning.  An  inter- 
preter or  a hook  could  speedily  convey  to  us  the  meaning  of  the 
characters  through  the  medium  of  our  language,  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar  from  early  infancy.  But  the  deaf  mute  has 
no  language.  To  enable  him,  therefore,  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
our  words,  he  must  acquire  a language,  through  which  he  can  get 
that  meaning.  Every  mute  of  tolerable  capacity  makes  use  of 
motions  to  indicate  assent  or  denial,  approbation  or  repug- 
nance, as  well  as  some  common  objects  and  familiar  actions.  On 
these  motions,  limited  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  we  graft  by 
degrees  a system  of  signs,  which  enables  us  finally  to  communi- 
cate considerable  knowledge  on  many  subjects,  and  to  develope 
and  call  into  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  These  signs 
convey  thought,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  words,  but  they 
enable  us  to  define  words,  explain  their  relations  to  other  words, 
give  their  arrangement  in  sentences,  and  the  different  meanings 
which  are  attached  to  them.  This  language  of  signs  can  only  be 
acquired  from  the  living  teacher.  Incomprehensible  as  it  may 
seem  to  a speaking  person,  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  that 
thought,  however  abstruse  or  refined,  may  be  conveyed  by  varied 
motions  of  the  arms,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  a system  of  these 
motions  is  the  grand  means  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  being  premised,  a class  of  from  ten  to  twenty  mutes  is 
furnished  with  large  slates  on  which  to  write  with  chalk,  crayon 
or  pencil.  The  instructor  presents  an  object  or  a picture  of  one, 
or  makes  a sign  for  it.  He  then  teaches  them  to  write  the  name, 
presenting  each  letter  by  the  manual  alphabet.  When  they  can 
ail  write,  it  is  erased  and  rewritten  a number  of  times,  till  it  is 
impressed  upon  the  memory.  Some  information  may  be  com- 
municated respecting  the  object. 

Questions  may  be  asked  to  induce  the  pupil  to  think.  In  this 
way  a number  of  nouns  are  taught,  so  that  when  a concise  sign 
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is  made  for  one  of  them,  it  will  be  readily  written.  In  the  same 
way  words  expressive  of  the  qualities  and  properties  of  bodies 
may  be  taught.  When  such  words  are  presented  with  appropriate 
nouns,  the  pupils  write  them  in  connection.  They  are  then 
required  to  give  examples  of  similar  combinations  from  their  own 
resources.  This  is  the  first  step  at  composition. 

Another  step  will  be  to  make  signs  for  actions,  and  teaching 
their  names.  Then  the  use  of  these  words  in  combination  with 
the  words  already  familiar,  as  “ a boy  sees  a horse” — “ a boy 
sees  a strong  horse.”  Again,  some  of  the  words  expressive  of 
the  relations  of  objects,  may  be  taught,  as  “ a lady  sits  on  a 
chair” — “a  bird  flies  into  a cage.”  Other  words  and  other  ideas 
are  presented  to  them.  They  endeavor  to  express  the  ideas  in 
writing,  using  the  words  and  forms  of  arrangement  which  had 
been  taught.  These  sentences  are  corrected,  and  the  pupils  are 
required  to  give  examples  of  their  own.  These  original  efforts 
are  also  corrected.  The  connections  of  language,  the  abstract 
terms,  the  phrases  and  the  idioms  are  successively  taught.  Series 
of  sentences,  anecdotes,  narratives,  &c.,  are  written  off  and 
explained  by  signs.  These  are  copied  by  the  pupils,  and  studied 
as  evening  lessons,  and  in  school  are  written  from  memory,  or 
recited  by  signs.  There  are  other  evening  exercises,  such  as 
writing  a number  of  original  sentences  on  single  words — compo- 
sition on  particular  subjects — letters,  &c.  From  time  to  time  the 
elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography  are  taught. 
Indeed,  our  illustrations  of  words  and  principles  are  drawn  from 
the  sciences,  and  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  their  education  a great  amount  of  knowledge  is 
communicated  to  them.  The  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history,  &c.,  cannot  be  taught  systematically  till  the 
latter  part  of  their  course,  when  they  are  supposed  to  have 
acquired  a considerable  command  of  written  language. 

Moral  and  religious  subjects  have  also  a large  share  of  atten- 
tion. Much  useful  information  is  communicated  by  lectures, 
addressed  in  the  language  of  signs,  to  all  when  assembled 
together. 
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It  will  readily  be  inferred  from  tliese  statements,  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  his  attention  and  his 
diligence.  There  can  be  no  set  course  or  limited  periods  for 
certain  studies,  which,  when  completed,  make  an  educated 
person. 

The  longer  the  mute  is  under  instruction,  the  greater  will  be 
his  command  of  language. 

It  will  also  he  perceived  that  much  depends  upon  the  know- 
ledge, ingenuity,  and  tact  of  the  teachers  in  the  use  of  signs. 

The  language  of  signs  is  the  all-important  instrument  by 
which  the  educator  is  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  mute  pupil,  in  his 
early  and  his  later  efforts.  By  this  alone  can  he  lead  the  pupil 
to  reflect  on  his  own  mental  operations,  feelings,  motives,  emo- 
tions, and  passions,  and  thus  learn  the  thoughts,  feelings,  &c.,  of 
others,  and  to  understand  and  use  the  language  employed  to 
express  ideas  on  these  subjects.  "When  this  point  is  reached,  the 
pupil  may  relinquish,  entirely  and  forever,  if  he  please,  the  use 
of  signs. 

A new  instrument  has  been  given  to  him,  by  which  he  may 
explore  the  world  of  books  and  communicate  with  his  fellow-men 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  From  this  point  self-education  may  be 
carried  on,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  life  through  written 
lanajuao-e. 

O O 

It  should  he  remarked,  however,  that  a large  number  of  mutes 
do  not  reach  this  point,  from  want  of  capacity,  yet  the  acquisi- 
tions even  of  such  are  probably  as  valuable,  in  proportion,  as 
those  made  by  the  more  gifted.  The  proboscis  of  the  fly  is 
doubtless  as  important  to  the  little  insect  as  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant  is  to  that  sagacious  and  majestic  animal. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  DEAF  MUTES  AT  HOME. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  deaf  mute,  that  his  parents  and 
friends  should  cultivate  the  language  of  signs,  and  encourage  him 
in  the  use  of  them  as  early  as  possible. 

Let  them  observe  the  child,  and  imitate  the  signs  he  makes. 
When  he  is  pleased  with  anything,  invent  a sign  for  the  thing, 
and  repeat  that  sign  many  times  afterwards.  Distinguish  dif- 
ferent persons  by  signs,  suggested  by  a scar,  mole,  beard,  or  any 
little  peculiarity  which  the  person  may  possess. 

Imitate  the  actions  of  riding,  sewing,  eating,  mowing,  cutting, 
throwing,  sowing,  &c. 

For  ‘good,’  kiss  the  hand.  For  ‘bad,’  bring  the  hand  to  the 
lips,  turn  the  palm  down,  and  throw  it  from  you.  For  ‘glad,’ 
pat  the  heart  rapidly,  with  a cheerful  expression  of  countenance. 
For  ‘sorry,’  rub  the  clenched  hand  on  the  heart,  with  a sad 
expression  of  countenance. 

For  ‘black,’  draw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  along  the  eyebrow. 
For  ‘red,’  touch  the  lips  with  the  forefinger.  For  ‘love,’  cross 
the  hands  and  press  them  on  the  heart.  For  ‘hate,’  push  both 
hands,  the  palms  out,  from  the  heart,  as  if  repelling  something 
from  the  left  side.  For  ‘lie,’  move  the  forefinger  across  the 
mouth  horizontally.  For  ‘true,’  place  the  forefinger  perpendicu- 
larly across  the  lips,  and  thrust  it  forwards. 

These  are  a few  examples,  merely  as  suggestive  hints. 

The  child  can  be  taught  to  spell  on  the  fingers  at  a very  early 
age. 

Any  person  can  take  an  object,  as  a hat;  pick  out  the  letters 
h-a-t  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  alphabet,  and  learn  to  place  the 
fingers  in  the  true  position  for  each  letter.  No  matter  how 
slowly  it  is  done.  Let  the  child  imitate  until  he  can  make  the 
letters  of  the  word  in  order,  without  assistance,  at  the  same  time 
show  the  object.  Do  this  very  often,  until  the  child  has  learned 
to  spell  the  word  when  the  hat  is  presented  to  it,  or  to  go  and 
bring  the  hat  when  the  word  is  spelled  to  it. 
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Then  take  another  object,  as  pin ; go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess until  it  is  thoroughly  learned  by  frequent  repetition  every 
day.  So  with  arm,  cat,  dog,  chair,  &c.  The  following  ten  short 
words,  the  names  of  common  objects,  contain  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  viz : adz,  fan,  map,  cow,  box,  jar,  sky,  hat,  quill, 
glove. 

After  the  power  of  spelling  the  names  of  many  common 
objects  has  been  acquired,  the  names  of  familiar  persons  may  be 
taught. 

In  a similar  way,  the  child  may  be  taught  to  write  the  names 
of  things  on  a slate,  quite  early.  Let  him  imitate  the  form  of 
the  letters  for  one  word,  as  hat,  and  repeat  it  many  times,  until 
he  can  write  it  as  readily  as  he  can  spell  it  on  the  fingers.  Take 
another  word,  and  go  over  the  same  process.  Point  to  each 
letter,  and  require  the  child  to  make  the  sign  for  the  letter  on 
the  fingers.  By  frequent  repetition,  the  ability  to  write  the 
names  of  many  things,  and  to  form  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, will  be  acquired.  It  is  best  to  make  the  child  form  the 
letters  as  round  as  possible,  and  not  to  take  off  the  pencil  until 
the  word  is  completed.  The  habit  thus  early  begun,  will  save 
a great  deal  of  time,  and  enable  the  writer  to  accomplish  more 
in  a given  time,  and  with  more  ease  than  can  possibly  be  done 
on  any  other  principle.  If  it  is  desired  to  go  further,  write  the 
name  of  the  child,  as  John  sees  a chair — John  sees  a table.  Let 
him  copy  the  sentence,  explaining  by  signs  the  word  ■ sees,’  and 
pointing  to  the  chair,  and  also  to  the  child.  Then  let  him  write 

John  sees , and  let  him  select  another  object  to  fill  up  the 

blank ; and  finally,  let  him  cover  his  slate  with  sentences  thus 
formed.  Help  him  to  objects  out  of  the  house,  as  well  as  in. 
Encourage  him  to  write  as  many  such  sentences  as  he  can.  All 
this  may  be  the  work  of  years,  but  the  advantage  to  the  child 
cannot  be  estimated.  A little  attention,  thus  bestowed  every 
day,  will  accomplish  all  this,  and  probably  much  more. 
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COMPOSITIONS. 

The  compositions  of  mutes  are  not  satisfactory  tests  of  the 
acquirements  of  the  pupil,  or  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  They 
are,  however,  the  best  evidence  we  can  present  in  print,  of  the 
practicability  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  a very  great  difference  of  capacity  among  mutes,  as 
well  as  among  speaking  persons.  All  cannot  make  the  same 
exertions  or  reach  the  same  height  of  attainment,  but  all  have 
here  every  advantage  afforded  them  for  progressing  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  their  capacities  and  dispositions  will  allow. 

The  following  compositions  were  mostly  school  exercises,  and 
are  presented  as  they  were  produced.  They  will  serve  to  gratify 
curiosity,  and  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties  mutes  encounter  in 
acquiring  language,  principally  through  the  medium  of  sight : 


MY  HOME. 

When  I went  home  last  summer  I arrived  in  the  afternoon 
and  I met  my  mother  at  the  depot.  I was  very  glad  to  see  my 
mother  and  sister.  I staid  at  home  about  six  weeks.  One  day 
when  I was  done  eating  my  supper,  my  mother  and  sister  went 
with  me  to  buy  a new  shawl.  But  we  could  not  find  a good 
warm  shawl.  She  bought  me  other  shawl.  We  went  home  again. 
Soon  we  arrived  home  and  we  went  into  the  house.  It  was 
dark.  My  mother  told  my  sister  to  light  the  lamp  and  it  fell 
down  on  my  mother,  and  she  caught  fire.  I was  afraid  and  I 
cried.  A woman  heard  me  cry.  She  ran  in  the  house  and 
threw  water  on  my  mother.  The  fire  went  out.  I was  glad 
but  her  frock  was  burned  all  around.  It  was  from  the  fluid. 

D. 

Thirteen.  Lost  hearing  at  three  years  of  age.  Under  instruction  two  years. 
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ABOUT  THE  HUNTER. 

A hunter  lived  in  Kentucky.  His  name  was  Daniel.  He  was 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  loved  to  hunt.  One  day  he  wished  to 
shoot  a deer.  He  took  his  rifle.  He  loaded  the  rifle.  He  went 
out  of  his  house.  He  went  into  the  woods.  He  sought  a deer 
for  a long  time.  He  found  a large  deer  in  the  bushes.  He  shot 
at  the  deer.  The  deer  fell  and  died.  He  went  to  the  deer. 
He  took  it  out  of  the  hushes.  He  put  the  deer  on  his  shoulders. 
He  began  to  go  to  his  house.  Some  Indians  saw  him  carrying 
the  deer.  They  chased  him.  Daniel  saw  the  Indians.  He  was 
frightened  very  much.  He  ran  very  fast.  lie  ran  to  a large 
river.  He  jumped  into  the  river.  He  could  swim.  The  Indians 
could  not  jump  into  the  river.  The  river  was  very  deep.  Daniel 
swam  towards  the  shore.  He  went  to  his  house.  He  forsaked 
his  rifle  and  deer  in  the  river.  He  bought  a new  rifle.  He 
wished  to  shoot  a deer  again.  He  loved  to  eat  a deer.  He  took 
his  rifle  and  loaded  it.  He  went  out  of  his  house  and  went  into 
the  woods.  He  met  seven  Indians.  The  Indians  seized  him. 
They  led  him  to  a tree  and  bound  him  to  it.  They  took  their 
bows  and  arrows.  They  shot  at  him.  Daniel  died.  The  Indians 
carried  him  and  threw  him  away.  They  returned  to  their  wig- 
wams. The  Indians  were  cruel.  The  birds  ate  Daniel’s  body. 
Daniel  was  a brave  man. 

A. 

Fourteen.  Became  deaf  at  four  months.  Under  instruction  two  years. 


NARRATIVE. 

Before  I came  here,  I was  a stupid  girl.  I and  my  sister 
were  very  fond  of  playing  with  many  toys.  We  played  in  the 
second  story  of  the  store,  and  we  had  a nice  small  room.  We 
had  many  things  and  arranged  the  little  chairs,  little  settee, 
and  some  little  cups  and  saucers,  &c.  on  the  table.  My  mother 
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called  my  sister,  and  said  that  she  must  rock  her  little  boy  in 
the  cradle.  During  her  absence  I went  up  into  the  second  story, 
and  found  my  sister  was  gone,  and  I sought  her  for  some  time. 
I ran  down  stairs  and  went  into  the  chamber,  and  found  my 
sister  rocking  the  cradle.  I invited  my  sister  to  go  up  and  play 
with  me.  But  she  told  me  that  mother  had  told  her  that  she 
must  rock  the  cradle.  She  said  that  she  did  not  like  to  rock  the 
cradle.  I thought  of  a plan,  and  told  her  that  we  could  carry 
my  little  brother  into  the  second  story  and  put  him  in  the  box. 
She  agreed  and  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  went  up  stairs  and 
put  him  in  the  box  and  rocked  the  box.  I was  very  glad.  I and 
my  sister  looked  at  our  little  brother  who  was  asleep  very  quietly. 
Then  we  made  some  little  frocks  &c.  We  were  much  pleased. 
After  a year  I came  to  the  Institution.  After  a few  months  a 
gentleman  came  here  and  told  the  Matrons  that  my  little  brother 
was  dead.  The  Matrons  told  me  my  little  brother  was  dead.  I 
was  very  sorry  and  wept.  I remember  him. 

M. 

Sixteen.  Became  deaf  at  two  years.  Under  instruction  four  years. 


STORY. 

In  the  country  a man  frequently  discovered  in  the  morning 
that  several  of  his  chickens  wTere  gone,  and  suspected  that  some- 
body had  stolen  them.  One  evening  he  ordered  his  servant  to 
watch  to  see  if  anybody  came  and  stole  his  chickens,  and  then 
to  shoot  him.  On  that  night,  the  servant  sitting  at  the  window 
with  a gun,  heard  a noise  outside  the  house  and  perceived  a 
man — his  own  master  and  beheld  him  wearing  only  a shirt  going 
to  the  chickens'  house  where  he  chose  some  of  them,  and  then 
going  out  with  his  own  property.  The  next  morning  the  hired 
man  related  the  circumstance  to  him,  and  said  that  he  who  had 
stolen  his  chickens  was  his  master,  and  that  in  his. sleep  he  did  it. 

The  mind  sometimes  labors  while  the  body  sleeps  at  night  form- 
ing fine  or  terrible  dreams.  Dreams  are  wonderful  imaginations. 

C. 
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FLOWERS. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  flowers  on  the  earth,  some  of  which 
emit  fragrance,  and  some  of  which  bring  forth  no  odor,  but  bless 
the  eye  alone  with  their  beauty,  as  well  as  the  former  do.  I 
don’t  believe  that  two  of  them  have  ever  been  known  to  exactly 
resemble  each  other  in  beauty,  form  and  size.  When  Spring 
comes,  one  flower  bud  which  first  begins  to  revive,  being  let 
alone,  will  attain  its  full  growth  before  the  others  on  the  flower- 
bush,  and  two  flower-buds  do  not  begin  to  make  their  appearance 
on  the  flower-bush  at  one  time  in  Spring ; but  soon  after  the 
reviving  of  one,  another  begins  to  peep  out. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  largeness,  beauty  and  fragrance 
among  the  flowers.  The  Rose,  the  queen  of  flowers,  spreads 
out  the  sweetest  odor  in  the  air,  in  the  world,  and  we,  the  Ame- 
ricans and  English  highly  love  it,  while  the  pink  is  the  favorite 
of  the  French. 

Among  all  flowers  on  the  earth,  the  Victoria  Regia  is  the 
largest,  growing  in  South  America,  and  is  as  large  as  the  head 
of  a man,  and  whose  leaves  are  very  long  and  wide  which  can 
bear  up  a little  child  when  on  the  water,  like  a boat.  I under- 
stand that  a gentleman  has  one  of  these  rare  plants  in  his  gar- 
den near  this  city.  I should  like  very  much  to  see  it. 

How  the  flowers  obtain  their  beautiful  colors  from  the  earth,  is 
infinitely  far  from  being  known  to  the  wisest  man  in  the  world. 
Flowers  were  created  to  give  the  earth  cheerfulness  and  beau- 
tifulness, and  without  them  the  earth  would  be  much  less  beautiful 
and  lively  when  Spring  comes.  C. 

Sixteen.  Became  deaf  at  four  years.  Under  instruction  four  years. 


THE  EARTH. 

The  large  planet  or  body  on  which  we  live  is  called  the  earth 
and  it  is  very  important  and  useful  to  us  all.  The  trees  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  grow  on  it  and  they  are  very  useful  to  man  to  make 
buildings  and  vessels  &c.  &c.  If  there  were  no  trees  on  the  earth, 
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nobody  could  make  houses,  vessels  and  furniture.  God  makes 
every  thing  on  the  earth  useful.  God  makes  grain  of  different 
kinds  grow  on  it,  farmers  reap  it  and  obtain  the  harvest  in  the 
fall  to  make  flour  for  the  support  of  the  people.  We  have  plenty 
of  food  on  the  earth  which  comes  from  God  and  He  is  continuing 
to  send  blessings  to  us  every  day.  The  earth  is  supplied  with 
water  which  comes  out  of  the  earth.  Rivers  are  water  and  their 
sources  are  generally  among  the  mountains.  Mountains  are  very 
useful  to  us,  and  they  are  made  very  curiously.  The  earth  was 
round  without  mountains  after  its  creation  but  afterwards  the 
high  and  rocky  mountains  grew  on  this  earth.  I do  not  know 
how  they  grew  upon  the  earth  but  many  people  suppose  that 
under  the  crust  of  the  earth,  there  is  a perpetual  burning  fire. 
The  people  believe  that  fire  was  boiling  with  great  power  under 
the  crust  of  the  earth  and  that  the  fire  pushed  the  places  of  the 
ground  upwards  like  a great  cone  and  the  people  called  them 
mountains.  There  are  a great  many  thin  crusts  on  the  earth  near 
the  equator  of  this  globe  and  frequent  earthquakes  are  caused,  but 
there  are  many  thick  crusts  on  this  earth  which  do  not  cause  fre- 
quent earthquakes.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  not  true  ? How  does 
the  hot  water  come  out  of  springs  in  some  countries  so  that  an 
egg  can  be  boiled  in  them  in  a few  minutes  ? In  France  a hole  is 
bored  in  the  ground  so  deep  that  warm  water  comes  out  and  this 
seems  as  if  it  were  true.  We  cannot  see  the  fire  under  the  crust, 
but  if  the  earth  were  cut  into  two  hemispheres  we  could  see  what 
is  in  it.  The  earth  is  made  with  great  wonder  which  cannot  be 
described.  In  some  countries  there  are  mountains  which  have 
vast  craters  and  are  throwing  out  smoke,  hot  melted  lava  and 
fire  and  stones  of  different  sizes  to  a great  height  and  this  shows 
that  fire  is  burning  in  the  crater.  You  can  think  yourself  of  the 
fire  under  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  believe  whether  there  is  fire 
or  not.  If  there  should  be  a hole  through  the  diameter  of  the 
earth,  fire  might  flash  out  of  it.  How  must  fire  be  made  in  this 
earth?  I am  short  of  information  on  this  subject. 

F. 

Seventeen.  Became  deaf  young.  Under  instruction  four  years. 
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THE  STARS. 

We  cannot  see  the  stars  in  daylight  but  we  can  see  them  in 
the  evening.  There  are  many  stars  in  the  sky.  God  made  the 
stars  and  moon  and  sun.  Nobody  can  count  the  stars  ; but  God 
is  omniscient.  The  shooting-star  is  called  a meteor  which  is  very 
red.  God  never  destroys  the  stars  ; but  He  is  not  weary.  He 
holds  the  stars  like  lamps  which  are  very  beautiful.  Formerly 
the  people  supposed  that  the  angels  kept  the  stars.  When  I was 
a little  boy  and  the  stars  followed  me  I thought  that  the  angel 
was  cross.  I was  afraid  of  the  frown  of  the  cloud.  I believe 
that  there  are  numerous  people  in  the  stars.  The  people  per- 
ceived the  shooting  star  flying  above  the  sky.  Sometimes  the 
shooting  star  suddenly  fell  upon  the  earth.  The  meteor  was 
found  by  the  people.  Formerly  the  philosophers  looked  at  the 
stars  while  they  were  walking.  They  thought  about  the  stars. 
The  philosophers  wrote  on  the  star  books.  The  philosophers 
studied  the  things  which  were  very  good.  They  had  no  books 
hut  the  leather  and  bark  which  they  wrote  on  with  the  iron  pens. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  studied  the  things  which  were  very  difficult. 
He  observed  the  stars  and  he  tried  to  cipher  and  he  wrote  the 
books.  He  was  a celebrated  man.  He  knew  how  to  observe  the 
stars.  The  people  tried  to  read  the  books  which  contained  words 
which  were  very  difficult.  He  was  wiser  than  the  people.  He 
was  not  boastful  but  he  was  very  humble.  He  could  not  count 
the  stars.  The  wonderful  things  are  incomprehensible  to  us. 
Formerly  some  wise  men  came  from  the  east.  They  followed 
the  star  a long  time.  The  star  stopped  in  Bethlehem.  They 
sought  for  Jesus  Christ.  God  is  wonderfully  wise. 

G. 

Fifteen.  Under  instruction  nearly  five  years.  Born  deaf. 
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A FICTITIOUS  STORY. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a deep  meaning  pertains  to  these  two 
little  words  “ Do  good,”  and  it  needs  only  a strong  will  and  good 
sense  to  make  wonders  out  of  them,  for  when  there  is  a will  there 
is  a way.  People  do  not  half  so  much  lack  a knowledge  of  their 
duty,  as  a will  to  execute  it.  Now  to  prove  that  much  good  can 
be  done  with  little  knowledge  and  little  means,  I here  bring  to 
view  the  following  fictitious  anecdote  which  I composed  just 
for  the  fun  of  it. 

Arabella  Lee  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a respectable  and 
■worthy  merchant,  who  having  failed  in  business,  soon  became 
reduced  to  poverty  ; and  as  he  had  married  a young  and  fashion- 
able wife  who  had  been  bred  up  in  wealth  and  luxury,  his 
misfortune  quite  weighed  down  his  spirit.  He  had  at  this  time 
four  young  children,  besides  Arabella,  who  was  about  fourteen  at 
the  time  her  parents  fell  from  affluence  down  to  poverty.  She  was 
a most  lovely  child,  and  none  who  ever  caught  a sight  of  her  could 
forget  the  sweet  angelic  expression  of  her  lovely  face.  Her  form 
was  graceful  and  majestic,  and  she  was  tall  and  slender  for  her 
age.  Her  hair  fell  in  graceful,  silken  ringlets  of  a light  brown 
shade  upon  a neck  as  fine  and  transparent  as  a marble  statue ; 
her  eyes  were  large  and  dark,  and  as  gentle  and  loving  as  those 
of  a dove ; her  cheeks  were  like  two  roses ; and  her  ruby  lips 
when  she  smiled  were  like  two  twin  cherries  ; and  when  she 
spoke,  her  voice  possessed  an  unearthly  sweetness.  No  frown 
was  ever  known  to  cross  her  pure  and  innocent  brow ; and  when 
her  father  found  himself  suddenly  dragged  down  the  height  of 
wealth  and  honor  to  the  lowest  station  occupied  by  those  whom 
he  once  looked  upon  with  contempt,  and  gave  of  his  refuse  morsel, 
his  spirit  shrank  from  communicating  it  to  Arabella  more  than  to 
his  wife,  thinking  that  since  she  was  so  young  and  hopeful,  her 
gay  and  gentle  spirit  must  sink  ; but  no  ! for  although  for  a 
moment  the  rose  forsook  her  cheek  and  a little  cloud  of  sadness 
overspread  her  fair  brow,  the  next,  her  sunny  smile  shone  bright 


as  ever,  and  her  sweet  voice  was  heard  in  soothing,  touching 
accents,  breathing  of  hope  and  purer  joys  to  come.  Mr.  Lee 
could  not  hear  the  thought  to  remain  in  his  present  condition 
where  he  was  ; he  therefore  resolved  to  remove  at  once  to  the 
far  West,  where  he  might  hurv  himself  and  family  in  obscurity, 
while  as  yet  their  real  case  was  not  known  to  the  world.  Here 
his  wife  took  sick  and  died  of  a broken  heart.  And  now  the 
whole  care  of  the  family  devolved  on  Arabella  or  Bella  as  she 
was  usually  called,  who  not  in  the  least  changed  by  this  sudden 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  except  from  grief  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  her  mother,  moved  about  like  a loving  angel  always  ready 
to  comfort  and  soothe  all.  Her  face  still  wore  the  beautiful  sun- 
shine now  in  the  lowly  cottage  as  it  did  in  the  lordly  mansion, 
and  the  smile  and  rich  tones  of  her  voice  seemed  to  be  far  more 
rare,  probably  because  they  were  now  more  prized.  She  seemed 
like  an  angel  sent  down  from  the  realms  of  bliss  to  preside  over 
the  afflicted  father  and  helpless  motherless  children.  She  knew 
almost  by  instinct  what  was  wanted,  what  to  be  done,  and  how- 
to do  it.  She  saw  to  the  management  of  all  the  household 
affairs,  and  to  the  care  of  the  children,  the  youngest  of  which  was 
a bright  little  babe  of  only  eight  months,  whom  I shall  call  Ed- 
win.  He  was  too  young  to  feel  a mother’s  loss.  He  grew  up 
under  the  gentle  guidance  of  his  sister-mother,  a fair  and  noble 
man,  in  whose  mind  and  heart  was  distilled  like  the  dew  all  that 
is  good,  noble  and  refined,  and  he  went  forth  from  his  lowly  home 
to  teach  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless  how  to  love  and  serve  the 
great  Author  of  the  Universe,  whose  name  he  was  taught  to  lisp 
as  soon  as  his  infant  lips  could  frame  its  words.  All  the  rest 
grew  up  to  be  useful  and  respectable  members  of  society.  This 
great  good,  Arabella  did  in  her  lowly  home,  unnoticed  by  all  but 
Him  who  seeth  in  secret  and  whose  reward  is  sure.  Sufficient  it 
is  to  say  that  she  had  a will,  a strong  will,  which  found  a wTay  for 
every  thing  ; for  though  she  was  born  and  bred  a lady,  and  was 
of  a delicate,  refined  nature,  yet  she  could  condescend  to  come 
down,  and  grace  the  humblest  home.  She  was  a wife,  a mother 
and  sister  all  in  one  ; for  she  comforted  and  made  her  unfortu- 
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natc  father  happy,  and  watched  over  and  cared  for  her  little 
brothers  and  sisters  like  a loving  mother  and  gentle  playful 
sister.  Angels  could  not  do  more.  Perhaps  Arabella  was  an 
angel  in  disguise,  sent  to  comfort  this  afflicted  family,  and  teach 
the  world  a beautiful  lesson  from  her  lovely  and  characteristic 
example.  Though  she  possessed  almost  unearthly  loveliness, 
yet  she  could  dwell  in  poverty  and  seclusion  and  still  shine  in 
all  her  former  loveliness.  B. 

Nineteen.  Lost  hearing  young,  tinder  instruction  between  five  and  six  years. 
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